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Metaphysica ;3 or combined so successfully the pedantry of a dying
scholasticism with the illusory clearness of a pseudo-geometrical
demonstration.  Indeed the Metaphysica might well be taken as
the type of that method of exposition which had made the term
'systematic philosophy' one of abuse in England and France
before the opening of the eighteenth century.   In spite of its
defects, however, it enjoyed considerable success and appears to
have been the standard exposition of the Wolff-Leibniz meta-
physical position available for the use of university students. The
fact that Kant consistently employed it as a text-book is at least
an indication that nothing substantially better was available, for,
although he was officially bound to use some book as distinct from
merely stating his own views, it does not appear that the Prussian
authorities cared what particular author he chose to expound.
Thus when Kant talks of the dogmatism of his predecessors in
metaphysics, it is reasonable to suppose that Baumgarten was the
author whom he had primarily in mind. It is fortunately unneces-
sary to consider Baumgarten's position in detail here, and all that
will be attempted is a brief outline of the scope of his work with a
rather more detailed account of those parts of it which are of
interest as elucidating the relation between Leibniz and Kant.
In fairness to the author, however, it must be stated that Baum-
garten himself was under no illusions as to his own stature as a
philosopher.   He regards his own book quite explicitly as an
exposition of the Wolff-Leibniz view, and lays no claim to origin-
ality in respect of the position which he occupies or the arguments
by which it is supported. Actually his position does differ materially
from that of Leibniz, but it is doubtful whether Baumgarten knew
this or whether he could be blamed for not doing so.  The first
(very incomplete) collected edition of Leibniz's philosophical works
did not appear till 1765, and practically the whole of his writings
were till then buried in more or less private correspondence (with
Clarke, Bayle, &c.) and in the back numbers of the Leipzig Acta
Eruditorum. In fact the 'Wolff-Leibniz view" is really Leibniz as
interpreted by Wolff, and Baumgarten is a popularization which
reduces further the Leibnizian element in it. It is especially notice-
able that no hint is to be found in the Metaphysica that the position
which is being stated has any connexion with either mathematics
or experimental physics.   All that survives is the inadequate
summary contained in the Monadology.
1 Kant considered Baumgarten an admirable analytical thinker. B 35,